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HATFIELD’S 


Business English Projects 


\ book that aims straight at effectiveness in using English. It pre 

sents the project before the principle. It presents a definite actual 

problem and then offers aid in its solution. The principles of effe | 
tiveness and the rules for formal correctness are presented in con | 


nection with actual problems and typical everyday transactions 


It is the project method applied to the use of | nglish in various sim 
ple businesslike situations real in the pupil's experience: making an 
appointment with the dentist, buying a © rebuilt "’ typewriter, order 
ing a fountain pen from a mail order catalogue, or reserving a hotel 
room in advance [he problems are stated suggestively and with 
many leads. Then criticisms and hints for revision are added. This 
is an actual use of practical English that not only brings about cor 
rect and effective speaking and writing but more alert and better 


balanced thinkin 4 


[here is likewise a “ different ’’ presentation of practical Grammar 


The expressional problem always precedes and motivates the gram 


matical principle \utomatically non-essentials are excluded 


Punctuation and spelling are treated from the “ How to do it 


standpoint and the lessons are compact and highly practical. Spell 


ing words are presented in a genuine business context. 


This is a book that will interest the teacher of English who finds it 
hard to cover the bulky books on English Composition, the Gram 
mars, and the Rhetorics. It presents most effectively the © work- 
ing’ English that our schools should without fail present to those 
pupils whose education is designed to fit them for places in the busi 


ness world 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN FOR THE 
COOPERATION OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM AND A 
UNIVERSITY IN SCHOOL 


IMPROVEMENT? 

THe accompanying chart is intended to 
represent a proper form of a cooperative 
arrangement between a publie school sys- 
tem and a higher educational institution, 

the interest of general school improve- 


ent. There is everywhere, particularly 
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and with respect to no other important 
concern is the interest keener than in 
school betterment. The greatest Success of 
the higher institution itself is dependent 
upon this, and the lower sehools can not 
rise to the highest levels of efficiency with- 
out the help which the higher educational 
institution is in a position to give. This 
being the case, the problem is to find a 
workable form of organzation in whicli 


each can best contribute its part in a joint 
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in cities having higher educational institu- 
tions within their borders, the most per 
sistent inquiry with regard to the oppor 
tunity and duty of such institutions in 
relation to all branches of publie welfare ; 

1A paper presented before the Association of 
Urban Universities at Philadelphia, December 16, 


1920, 


enterprise for promoting the welfare of 
each and the public interest out of whie 
both have arisen and by which both ar 
to an increasing extent sustained. 

Any one seriously undertaking to work 
out such a cooperative plan for school 
betterment will early discover that he is 
compelled, at every turn, to consider the 
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whole | iestion of S hool organization an l even the present salaries in hard 
pe rsonnel before e Call ake mu h prog istified 
ress in thinking out a type of professional! 29 To give a professional preparat 
sc} ool tor this purp mst \\ is worthy ol persons wh 0 posst SS a leq vat se} ol; ~ 
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well frankly face this I at tl outset ne regular or special subjects 1 
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gort the objectives the nrotessiona 3. To train assistant principals at 
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; . For. as we shall see later in a cooperat 
and he must be competent to organize both ‘ 
; , system at wo k, these p! iV a part not Less 
sueceesstu ly for school purposes Ile IS < : ; 
= , n importance than that played by t 
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The division of Jnstruction calls for cer- 
tain departments, in addition to a strong 
central department which deals with the 
history, theory, and administration of edu- 
eation and teaching, that are vital to the 
highest success of the public school worker. 
They are necessary not only in the prepa- 
ration of special teachers in their several 
fields, but also in emphasizing the fact in 
the preparation of all publie school work- 
ers, that the making of better schools is 
not merely an educational problem but 
likewise a health problem, a psychological 
problem, a social problem, and a home 
problem. 

With the division of Training, to whieh 
these departments of instruction lead, 
there are also connected certain depart 
mental specialists which in ordinary school 
systems are attached to the school superin- 
tendent’s office as supervisors or directors 
In some systems there is a tendeney to 
add special supervisors or directors of all! 
subjects taught in the system. Such an 
arrangement is nowhere satisfactory, how- 
ever, and creates a difficult problem for 
which schoo] administrators have found no 
solution. It weakens the responsibility of 
principals and teachers. With principals 
it sets up a conflict with regard to juris- 
diction and with teachers it creates mul- 
tiple supervision. It comyplicates the ma- 
king of school programs and when ex- 
tended to the supervision of all subjects it 
adds an enormous overhead expense and 
tends to reduce principals to the level of 
office clerks. In proportion as it is limited 
it becomes inefficient, and in proportion as 
it is extended it becomes intolerable. The 
situation is far worse than I have time 
to paint it and is nation-wide in extent. 
It is much worse than school administra- 
tors themselves realize, and only the auto- 
eratic power with which school superin- 
tendents are often clothed prevents an 
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open revolt on the part of teachers and 
principals against such a bureaucratic 
arrangement. This tends to beget servil- 
ity, too frequently mistaken for lovalty, 
and makes it hard for them to accept 
positions in schools and maintain a whole 
some degree of self-respect 

Such specialists are necessary to the 
highest SUCCESS oft a schoo] S\ stem, howe ver, 
and by assigning them to the sphere of 
influence indicated on the chart, the above 
difficulties are overcome and their useful 
ness is enhanced at the same time. They 
become, in fact, trainers of teachers in 
these special subjects and give courses to 
teachers in service whenever teachers need 
the same in supplementing their training 
after appointment or when they transfer 
to positions which make special] training in 
any of these fields necessary. They con 
duct measurement and experimental work 
in their several fields with a view to test- 
ing the value of different methods. They 
become consulting experts when ealled 
upon by principals; serve as a clearing 
house of information in their special 
fields; act as chairmen of committees in 
planning courses of study, selecting hooks 
and appliances; and may be otherwise use- 
ful without being an irritating obtrusion. 

The third grand division of work for 
the university professional school is that 
of Measurement and Research. To this 
division all of its other work must ulti 
mately lead in any permanent movement 
for school betterment. It is here that pro 
fessional training reaches the scientific 
stage, and as such is especially worthy of 
university encouragement. The raw mate- 
rial with which the schools must work is to 
be measured by physical and intelligence 
tests. Achievement is likewise to be meas 
ured by means of standard tests and the 
results compared with the physical and 
intellectual capacities of pupils. Any lack 








of correlation between them must be traced 
to its causes and effective remedies found 


enever possible, The methods of edu- 


cational experiment and of the social sur- 
vey must be brought to bear upon school 


problems SO that science, as far as possible, 


tf mere guess WOrK 


may supplan 
The meeting place of the p iblie sehoo!l 
system and the university is in the last 


two divisions of the work of a university 


professional school for teachers. To this 
eome some of those vhno a few vears be- 
fore passed ‘rom the lower schools to the 


To these lower schools from 
which they came they wish now to return 
as teachers of a new generation of pupils, 
some of whom will in turn come to the 
Thus the evycle is complete. 

The immediate oversight of those in 
training for school work must be in the 
hands of selected cooperating teachers and 
principals who possess in a superior degree 
the kind of training in view. The re- 
sponsibility for developing and refining 
the technique of teaching and the measure- 
ment and research work belongs to the 
staff of the professional school. some of 
whose members are responsible for eoordi 
natirig theory and practise by frequent 
visits to students-in-training and the train 
ing-teachers in charge of them, these visits 
to be followed by occasional conferences 
with training-teachers and by discussions 
in Practica having small groups of stu- 
dent-teachers. 

The professional school should not con- 
duct the measurement and research work 
necessary in a large public-school system. 
Its function is to show principals, teachers 
and student-teachers how to do this. Only 
to the extent that such work is necessary 
for the discovery of better methods of meas- 
urement and research should members of 
the staff of the university professional 
school assume direct charge of such work. 
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Administratively the cooperative syster 
which I am outlining presents no serious 
difficulties when the mechanism which 
ealls for is properly understood and fun 
tions in a normal way in accordance w 
well established principles of business as 
well as educational administration. Ob 
viously such a cooperative system calls 
a Joint Committee consisting of represent 
tives of the two boards, and their chief ex 
ecutive officers responsible for the admit: 
istration of the public-school system and tl 
university involved in such a system. At 
the meeting of this joint committee the dear 
of the professional school and a representa 
tive of the cooperating principals selected 
by themselves ought to be present with the 
right to speak on any matter but without 


ob Veetives 


vote. In this joint committee the 


of the cooperative undertaking are defi 


nitely decided upon and the part which the 


public-school system on the one hand an 


the university on the other is to perform 
is likewise thus determined. When th: 


recommendations of this joint committee 


are ratified by the two cooperating boards, 
each, through its chief executive officer, is 
responsible for seeing to it that their ré 

spective parts thus agreed upon are carrie 

out. These two executive officers, the school 
superintendent and the university presi 
dent, must in turn work through subordi 
nates who are responsible to them the 
school principals to the school superintend 
ent and a dean to the university president ; 
and so on down through their respective 
organizations. There is no crossing of lines 
on the chart, and for the satisfactory opera 
tion of such a system neither executive of 
either board must undertake to direct the 
subordinates of the other. This must be 
the case even where either board pays a 
part or all of the salary or a bonus to per- 
sons operating under the other board. 
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Whatever is to be done and where it is to 
be done must be settled upon in the joint 
committee and when approved by the two 
boards concerned the directions must flow 
down from each in the normal way. And 
this is just as true whenever a cooperative 
arrangement is entered into with other 
boards; e.g., state and federal boards, or a 
local board of health. There must be 
‘‘ unity of command,’’ which is as essen- 
tial in the arts of peace as in the arts of 
war if objectives are to be attained, and 
nothing can be more fatal to the morale, 
efficiency, and happiness of the personnel 
of an educational institution than conflicts 
in jurisdiction which arise from the as- 
sumption of control by an administrative 
officer in one institution over the personnel 
in another, whenever two institutions en- 
gage in a joint undertaking. The safeguard 
against this is a clear-cut understanding in 
a joint committee in which coordination of 
action is secured. Without this, indeed, 
there can be no cooperation. 

The manner of conducting the work in 
the division of Jnstruction in the university 
professional school will not differ mate- 
rially from that followed in colleges gen- 
erally. Much of it, indeed, can very prop- 
erly be accepted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the bachelor’s degree 
which is here assumed as the standard of 
admission to a university professional cur- 
riculum. When we come to the divisions of 
Training and Measurement and Research, 
however, a unique plan of work adapted to 
the cooperative system of training, will be 
found. There are many variations of the 
plan having the common characteristics of 
part-time work in the schools under the 
direct oversight of selected cooperating 
teachers and part-time work in the pro- 
fessional school in courses which are co- 
ordinated with the practical work. 
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The ideal plan, when students are ade- 
quately prepared to enter upon their prac- 
tical training for a given kind of work, is 
to divide them into two sections; one section 
spending the forenoons in the schools and 
the afternoons in the university; the other 
section spending the forenoons in the un 
versity and the afternoons in the schools. 
At the end of a semester the morning and 
afternoon sections should change schedules 
and it is also desirable for them to change 
to a different kind of practical work for the 
purpose of securing breadth of experience 
and training. Ordinarily the cooperating 
teacher will have charge of one pair of 
student-teachers in the forenoons and 
another pair in the afternoons of each day, 
and with their assistance be responsible for 
the work which would usually be done by 
two regular teachers on full time. Varia- 
tions from this, according to circumstances, 
make the system adaptable to widely dif- 
ferent situations. For examples, it is 
sometimes advisable to have five students 
assigned to an elementary teacher so that 
one of them can give individual assistance 
to backward pupils and be available to fill 
the place of another student-teacher in 
case of absence because of sickness or other 
eause ; in high-school subjects there may be 
but two or even one student-teacher as- 
signed to a cooperating teacher, and the 
amount of teaching may vary from one to 
three or even four ‘‘bells’’ per day; in spe- 
cial subjects the student-teacher may serve 
from one half to two and a half days per 
week, dividing the time between two or 
more buildings with only the occasional! 
presence of a training-teacher, as is some- 
times the case in physical training classes ; 
and so on. 

Whatever the amount of time spent in 
the schools, student-teachers should receive 
pay at the rate of half of the initial salary 











of a teacher, for half-time service, and a 


cooperating teacher should have a bonus in 


proportion to the responsibilities for this 


teacher-training service in addition to what 


she should receive as a revular teacher. 


She must student-teachers in 


confer with 


planning their work; she must attend con 


ferences with the coordinating members of 


the staff of the professional school in the 


university; and the very fact that she is 


assigned to this high professional task would 


in itself justify a bonus because of the su 


I 


perior qualifications which this assignm«: 
implies. 
The same pri 


r other branches of the public 


ration fi 


school si whether principalships, as 


rvice 
sistant principalships, administrative office 
assistants, or research workers; and there is 


here the possibility of securing a large 


amount of service for the public schools at 
a very moderate expenditure. In each case 
it simply means the pursuit of a suitable 
curriculum in the professional school prop- 


erly coordinated with practical tasks in- 
volved in the position for which one is pre- 
paring, under conditions as we actually find 
them, with the assistance of experts in th: 
and in the 


schools univers ty 


S\ mpathet ic cooperation. 


ask« d, Why 


should a publie-school system not 


question may be 
operate 
ts own professional school for recruiting its 
this there 


workers ? To are 


Suffice it to say that such 


personnel of 
many answers. 
a professional school does not select as high 
a type of student-body or faculty, and by 
the inevitable tendency to limit its student- 
body to local needs it fosters a pernicious 
provincialism. Such a policy is woefully 
shortsighted, and for the same reason any 
university best serves the immediate com- 
munity in which it happens to be located by 


associating its youth with others selected 
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from a widely-distributed area. The ad 


vantage, indeed, in the cooperation of a 
‘ Lave, ' lt) I) | ‘ [} I a 


large municipality with a university in any 
type ol higher or profess onal schoo] is tha 


makes available those human resources in 


a student-body and faculty which a eity 


it otherwise command in the in 


Can Nn 


he various branches of its welfare, with 


than an even chance to seleet 


aiways more 


products made possible by this e& 


lé eS 


operative endeavor. 


The publie-school system needs the uni 


versity and the university needs the public 


uld strive to make 


school system. Each she 


the other better by doing its own work as 


y 


Well aS possible ; and lest | he accused of 


suggesting some rather radical changes in 
public-school policies merely for the sak 


of accommodating the public-school system 


to the purposes of a university professional 


+ 


school for teachers as an end, let me say 


such changes, il 


out of season, quite inde 


that I have advocated 


and 


season 


pendently of such consideration. 
But, 


tive of 


any 
school improve ment being the objec 
cooperative scheme 

and the 
that 


system is will- 


the proposed 


between a public-school system 


contention is only 


the 


university, my 


in so far as school 


ing to accept higher professional stand- 
ards can it be a party in any real coopera 
tion to this end. For example, I have indi- 
eated that much is to be expected of prin- 
cipals in such a joint undertaking, but only 
in a small number of instances are princi- 
pals of the right type to be found, and even 
then they are usually submerged by office 
routine. They can not even now perform 
certain very responsible and difficult fune- 
tions expected of them. They are asked to 
their teachers but can not know them 
Teach- 


ers are expected to pursue courses of in- 


rate 
and their work well enough to do it. 


struction in the university for their pro- 
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fessional improvement from year to year, 
but are without principals competent to 
point out to them where such improvement 
is most needed. To the extent that this con- 
dition of affairs exists it is in vain for the 
university to look to the public-school sys- 
tem for any real help in cooperative work 
for teacher training and school improve- 
ment generally. This is why I have so 
strongly urged the necessity of setting up 
definite standards to be attained, at the 
beginning, as the very foundation of, and 
oceasion for, a cooperative scheme which is 
so full of promise where this is the case. 
And so, while pleading earnestly for certain 
modifications in the manner of conducting 
publie schools, in the interest of the univer- 
sity professional school for teachers, I am 
equally insistent upon the necessity of such 
modifications in order that the public school 
itself may become better and better, as an 
indispensable condition for the promotion 
of this interest. 

May the universities and colleges here 
represented and the school systems in the 
midst of which they are situated, learn to 
help each other, for in so doing the found- 
dations of each are made more secure. 


W. P. Burris 


EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES IN 
GERMANY AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY? 


THe World War and the Revolution 
found the German schools in the midst of 
a new and rapid development, the dis- 
eussion of which was not silenced even by 
the war, and which undoubtedly will form 
the foundation for the radical changes to 


1 Translated and composed by Dr. Ernst Riess 
from the report of Professor Rudolf Lehmann, 
Breslau, in the Jahrbuch des Zentralinstituts fiir 
Erziehung und Unterricht, II., 1920. 
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which German schools will be subjected in 
the near future. It is somewhat difficult 
to survey this movement and its diverging 
tendencies, partly because their advocates 
are violent partisans, partly because both 
the criticisms and aims of the reformers 
are manifold. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth while to state the main viewpoints 
and to discover the essential coherence o! 
these attempts. 

All are agreed in the outspoken oppo 
sition to the traditional and official spirit 
prevailing in German education toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. A new 
and far more comprehensive view of life 
is opposing the intellectualistic, traditional 
character. For since the eighteenth cen 
tury, and into our own time, German 
schools have been dominated by a one-sided 
valuation of the intellect, which found its 
expression in the emphasis laid on memory 
and on formal training. The prevailing 
view was that the cultivation of the in 
tellect would lead, per se, to an education 
of the spiritual side and of the will. This 
view has determined the formalistie char- 
acter of the ‘‘Gymnasium,’’ and was 
chiefly fostered by the influence of the 
Hegelian philosophy and the Herbartian 
pedagogy. But after the middle of the 
nineteenth century the development of 
German life opposed more and more the 
ideal of a purely theoretical education. 
Pestalozzi’s ideal was revived, that know! 
edge without will-power is baneful. In 
addition, the researches in physiology 
proved that all moral and _ intellectual 
worth has for its indispensable basis the 
normal development of physical power 
and elasticity. Lastly, modern psychology 
finds in the will the center by which the 
development of ideas is either determined 
or, at least, strongly influenced. Hence- 
forth the training of the intellect can only 








, ‘ ¢ 
be one, but n ynger the only one, m ol 
educatiol 

There are, furthermore, two no less 1m- 


onception of 


portant factors: a deepened 


ndividual development contrasted with an 
intensified val lation of social organization 
have raised problems undreamt of by the 

ler pedagog The insight into the 1m- 
portance oO t individual, ind oes 
back as tar Gioetl nd Froebel nd 1 
as (oet! T¢ V] Pestalo i ad not 
Rousst l ) rst. Tor Liate | the oO! 1 T 
between t training o realy ial for 
his own life and that of the community. 
But that the schoo ist develop and apply 
methods for training for the life of the 
community is a recent thought, and since 
in the meantime the German people came 


the state as the most 


important 
} 


social forn . education for the community 


hecame education for the state, for citizen 


sh }). To Sun lp: the pedagogy ot the 
reformers, starting from a revival of the 
ideas of Pestalozzi, Fichte, Goethe and 
Froebel, is determined in its content by 
t} contrast oF power and knowledge, of 


individualisn 


and SOCITALISI 
When in 1901 the 
} 


by establishing tl 


regula- 


new 
e equality between 


TioOns., 


and ‘‘humanistie’’ education, 


é 1: ? 
realistic 


put an end to the struggle of the two pre 
ceeding decades, a liberal. but not revolu 
tionary, development began to come to the 
fore, the which 
Muench, Mathias. 


and sharp opposition arose, directed not 


leaders in were Paulsen, 


and Suddenly a new 
against the form, but against the spirit 
This opposition had 
its fountain-head in the Swedish 
Ellen Key, and her ‘‘The Century of the 
Child.’’ It 
elusive individualism. 


of the modern school. 
writer 
advocated a radical and ex- 
Because Ellen Key 
feels most warmly the beauty and purity 
of childhood, she desires for the child the 
right to develop its character without any 
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fee] ngs detern 


ll portance of the book has een mu 

overrated, It Opene 1 the way for a related 
movement, whose author, Gurlitt. accuses 
the school of oppressing the personality in 
stead of liberating and developing it. Its 
two fundamental faults are a one-sided 
and exaggerated intellectualism nd a 
wrong idea of discipline, destructive o 


the right relation between teacher and 


pupil Pupils beeome disgusted witn t! 
school that lays upon them a daily, piece 
meal, burden, which only the most capable 


ean bear, though not without fatigue. It 


suppresses al] development of an imagina- 
character. Suppression 
the 


points of the German educational system 


tive and artistic 


and coercion, these are two salient 


and they undermine truthfulness and true 
morality, while they engender subservi- 


ency, hypocrisy and climbing. Germany, 
according to Gurlitt and his adherents, is 
suffering from a lack of independent per- 


Sons, which is caused by her schools. 
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But this pessimistic opposition goes to 
extremes. It fights not only one-sidedness 
and false ideals, it denies in toto the value 
of method in teaching and of duty in the 
training of character. For the former it 
substitutes the personal influence of the 
teacher, for the latter the self-expression 
of the pupil. Thus Gurlitt, like Ellen Key, 
stresses the individual, ascribes to every 
youth the same measure of good intentions 
and natural gifts, denies the limits of sub- 
jectivity, and fails to distinguish the indis- 
pensable conditions of collective teaching 
from the exerescences of a somewhat petri- 
fied ‘‘system.’’ Henee, Gurlitt’s criticism 
is destructive, not constructive. For his 
proposals are neither original nor new: 
rural boarding schools, physical training 
and sports, manual training, art, all these 
recommendations had originated long be- 
fore him. Yet Gurlitt’s criticism hits at a 
fundamental defect of the existing school 
system. For it ean not be denied that 
ndividuality is not fostered by it and that 
a harmful pressure upon will and personal- 
ity does exist. Certainly, there are many 
signs that the system dismisses its product, 
the German youth, very often with hatred 
and condemnation of the training received, 
And the very years 1918 and 1919 have 
shown that both bourgeoisie and aristoc- 
racy are lacking in great, strong and inde- 
pendent personalities, and that the German 
system of education must bear a large 
share of the blame. 

This blame, however, does not include 
the charge of overwork. On the contrary, 
it is intellectual effort which must train the 
will in the first place. The blame lies 
rather in this, that all pupils are to make 
the same progress in all subjects, so that 
the gifted, but one-sided, pupils are not 
sufficiently appreciated. The principle of 
levelling causes such students to rebel 
against the school. Steps have been taken 


to counteract the tendency. Everywhere, 
and in all subjects, pronounced achieve- 
ment is considered to balance deficiencies 
in other subjects and, in addition, the 
pupil is allowed a limited freedom oi 
choice in accordance with his inclinations. 
Thus the dangerous gulf between the abso 
lute freedom of the university student and 
the complete lack of freedom in the ‘*Gym 
Whether this 


reform will ultimately lead to the intro 


nasium’’ can be bridged. 


duction of the American system of elec 
tives is a question which may be left to 
future decision. It has also been proposed 
to substitute greater liberty in private 
study for the fixed daily assignment of 
homework. For the demand to prepare 
every day and equally well a number of 
subjects is undoubtedly a great burden, 
especially for the more gifted among the 
students, who are thereby prevented from 
concentration in the field of their special 
inclination. 

A further necessity is a change in the 
methods of teaching. At present the in 
structor is too much of judge and examiner, 
and has too little opportunity for tacit in- 
fluence on his pupils, who are tempted to 
deceive their taskmaster. A freer spirit 
must permeate the teaching, and this will 
finally lead also to greater freedom from 
supervision over the teaching staff. 

Will it be desirable to change the organ- 
ization of the German schools? The coun- 
try boarding schools that have sprung up 
during the last decades seem to have been 
very successful, especially in counteract- 
ing, and doing away with, the distracting 
influences of life in the large cities. Up to 
now the expensiveness of such institutions 
has stood in the way of their increase. 
But it is not impossible that the social 
revolution will make such increase pos- 


sible. Nevertheless it is out of the ques- 
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tion that, even in a socialist republic, the 
country boarding school will ever be the 
prevailing type 

We must not forget to mention the 


the pupils themselves to 1m- 
Tour 


attempts of 


their position, Such are the 
Association ‘*Wandervoege :" 
the ‘‘Free Youth’’ 


which reached its culmination in the fest 


prov i. 
and 


Crerman movement, 


val on Mt. Meissner in 1913. It is char 
acteristie of this movement that it opposes 
the use of aleohol and of tobaceo. It is 


also quite plain that it has no individual- 


istic character but aims at establishing 


generally valid ideals of civilization and 


social organization. 

This latter demand 1s deeply rooted in 
the modern soul. It has found its most 
incisive expression in Natorp’s Social 
Pedagogy (1899 Its tenet is: all eduea- 


achieved in, for, and through 


The 


must he 


tion 
the community. socio-ethieal 


characterizes F. W. 


same 
tendeney Foerster’s 
proposals which are based on the author’s 
with Swiss, English 


is the 


thorough aequaintance 


and American edueation. It more 


remarkable that this tendency also opposes 
the same two principal faults that are em- 
viz., one- 


phasized by the individualists, 


sided intellectualism and oppressive dis- 


cipline. Character development, according 
to Foerster the chief aim of education, has 
the 


trast to Gurlitt. however. Foerster finds the 


been most neglected so far. In econ- 


remedy not in the emancipation of the in- 
but 
the school with the spirit of true 


dividual, 
life of 


morality. 


in impregnating the whole 


In principle he rejects the views 
of Gurlitt and Key as starting from a false 
conception of freedom. For him, individ- 
uality is merely the raw material for the 
development of personality, 2.é., character. 
But development is realized 
through from On 
the contrary, authority is a healthy coun- 


this not 


liberation authority, 
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Unfortunately, Foerster’s work has no 

commensurate wit 
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exercised an influence 


its worth. This failure is largely 


certain confessional bias in the author. 


Misunderstanding of his aims has als 


worked For 


have a justifiable horror of moralizing, and 


against him. many teachers 


its possible degeneration into beautifu 


phrase-making, which might disgust tf 
pupils and thus produce precisely the op 
posite result. 

A number of reformers have been ad 
eating the introduction of self-government 
modelled after American experiments. It 
must be said that, where such self-gover: 
ment has been introduced in Germany or 
the 


with minor matters and are somewhat akin 


in Switzerland, attempts deal only 


to the monitorial system. It would see 
that their importance has been much e) 
aggerated and that the results, as yet, ar 
trivial. Of a different 
communities and 


Wyneken. These 


to permit free 


rather character 


are the schoo] pupils’ 


ecouneils of institutions 


are meant discussion of 


and doubts between pupil and 
While they certainly, at least in 


small schools, offer cood features, they ap- 


wishes 


teacher. 


pear to be too cumbersome for the larger 


ones, all the more, since the difference in 
the 
most impossible a harmonious working to- 
far 


ages of the diverse classes makes al 


gether of all students. It would be 
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better to foster the spirit of free inter- 
course between pupils and teachers, while 
at the same time dispensing with elaborate 
official apparatus. As in many other cases, 
so here too, it is the spirit that keeps alive, 
while the letter kills. One feature of this 
so-called self-government must be abso- 
lutely rejected, namely the pupils’ courts. 
These are diametrically opposed to that 
spirit of liberty which they are meant to 
serve. For liberty places discipline in the 
background, and makes it a matter of tra- 
dition and good will, while in the courts 
matters which a teacher settles by a word 
or a glance, are exaggerated into criminal 
offences. The worst, however, is the re- 
action of such courts upon the character of 
the youthful judges. It can only beget 
phariseeism and moral hairsplitting. 

Foerster also advocates sexual instruc- 
tion. In this he follows the demands of 
some physicians, but improves much upon 
their one-sidedness. He rightly claims 
that the decisive factor is not found 
in knowledge, but in the strengthening 
of the will to purity, and that the ap- 
parent inhibition of the ‘‘libido’’ must 
not remain negative. Finally Foerster 
does not overlook the importance of train- 
ing for citizenship, but again from an 
ethiea] and not from a political viewpoint. 
Ethical thought is to direct political 
action; right, not might, is the thing to be 
emphasized. While in the practical appli- 
cation to Germany’s history, Foerster can 
not be absolved of the charge of ideology, 
it was very unjust to attack the man on 
the score of a lack of patriotism, verily the 
last charge that ean be brought against 
him. 

In another circle of pedagogues training 
for citizenship is not merely a part of 
moral education, but it is a problem that 
dominates the whole of publie education. 
This tendeney is not the product of the 
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thought of an individual, but is based on 
the development and the needs of the 
German nation. It has already gained a 
strong influence upon the trend of eduea- 
tion, and will most likely gain still more 
strength under the new régime. Eduea- 
tion in its whole extent is to be placed in 
the service of the social organism. Every 
youth shall be enabled and taught to he 
desirous of placing his whole strength at 
the disposal of the community. Negatively, 
this idea opposes the older elementary 
school with its combination of rudimentary 
knowledge and religious training. It also 
opposes the intellectualism of the higher 
education. This tendency is based on the 
history of the German nation. In the age 
of absolutism, the ‘‘Gymnasium’’ was to 
train the rulers, the common school the 
subjects, who were to be imbued with a 
religiously justified subserviency. Shaken 
already by the growth of constitutional 
government, it has been completely super- 
seded by the victory of democracy. All 
the strata of the German people are now 
to be educated to participate, intelligently 
and honestly, in the life of the nation. 

It follows that the idea of training for 
citizenship is wider than that of a mere 
political training. Whether, in imitation 


) 


of the American (?) model, a German 
school will become a direct political instru- 
ment is as yet uncertain. But assuredly, 
what is called civics, while indispensable, is 
but a limited part of the whole task. On 
one point, however, the animated discus- 
sion of the last years is tending toward an 
agreement: Civics must not be tauglit as 
a special subject, but as an integral part 
either of history or of geography. In any 
case, the aim of the instruction must not 
be the memorizing of details, but a compre- 
hensive understanding and a survey of the 
whole field. 


Positively, training for citizenship ean 
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dewnward into the elementary school? 
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have practical training in art, for only 
thus can one reach true sympathy with a 


work of art. Thus artistic training again 


leads to self-activity. The chief merit for 


education was thus seen in the reform of 
the drawing lesson, which has since become 
a source of pure joy for many pupils. The 
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reform of the literature lesson away from 
philological and moralizing analysis toward 
an esthetic appreciation of the works read. 
Unfortunately, the demands made were 
much exaggerated, in so far as they con- 
demned every tendency to intellectual 
analysis and favored sentimentalism. Thus 
they opposed the very tendency of modern 
education, which wants to foster activity 
as against passive receptivity. A further 
sad mistake of the movement has been its 
neglect of musie which has remained 
entirely outside its scope. 

Every new pedagogical movement needs 
also new methods to achieve its aim. 
Starting from the eighteenth century 
rationalism, the pedagogy of the nineteenth 
century was convinced that there must 
exist a sharply defined method, based upon 
the laws of reason and therefore univer- 
sally valid. In the end, this led to the 
schematism and formalism of Ziller and 
Stoy, and after the middle of the century 
it became a decided obstacle to progress. 
For this formalism was fostered from 
above, since it facilitated supervision. At 
this juncture modern psychology entered, 
apparently as the liberator and guide, and 
was warmly welcomed by the better teach- 
ers. The greatest influence was exerted by 
the psychophysical basis of modern psy- 
chology. For if all mental work is bound 
up with funetions and conditions of the 
hody, an education which neglects the body 
for the mind can only be one-sided and 
futile. Thus the care of the body received 
a new impetus and school hygiene was re- 
ceived into the circle of school duties. 
Since the nervous system forms the imme- 
diate foundation of psychie life, the atten- 
tion of educators was specifically directed 
toward it, and this led to the organization 
of new institutions for the weaker pupils. 
More important still was the voluntarism 
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of the new psychology, as we have pointed 
out above. 

In another important field psychology 
made itself deeply felt. German schools 
used to neglect the pupil in favor of the 
institution. The official allotment of the 
work to be done, the official viewpoint in 
the rating of teachers, tended to divert the 
attention of the instructor from the pupil 
to the subject. Worship of the lesson-as 
signment still dominates German schools. 
But psychology assigned the central posi- 
tion to the pupil. He is no longer the 
object of education, but he is a complex of 
psychical gifts, a developing organism, in 
whom it is the duty of pedagogy to foster 
and direct the processes of development. 
Thus psychology explodes the old ideal 
and replaces it by the natural relation of 
education toward the pupil. It is elear 
that this shifting of the viewpoint does not 
touch the content of education, for this is 
not based on the individual character of 
the pupil, but on the needs and values of 
practical or ideal life. The aims and 
achievements of psychological pedagogy 
must remain confined to the establishment 
of methods. This is the proper field of 
the experimental study of education. By 
furnishing the pedagogue with an exact 
knowledge of youthful thought and feel 
ing it enables him to adapt his teaching to 
these. Furthermore, the development of 
psychology itself has led to a limitation of 
psychological pedagogy. For the last 
years have more and more emphasized thie 
exploration of the psychic life of the indi 
vidual. Only thus can the general laws 
of psychology produce results in educa 
tion. It is the psychology of individual 
differences (William Stern) which becomes 
fruitful and leads to the application of 
intelligence tests. It is no longer the duty 
of psychology to establish universal laws, 
to which all students and studies are uni- 
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formly subject, but it leads to the study of 
The 


aim of tests and examinations is no longer 


the individual pupil and his needs. 
to establish the degree of knowledge, but 
the natural bent of the pupil, based on 
which the kind of training adapted to him 
is to be prognosticated. 

Yet it must be said that so far the prac- 
tical results do not corr: spond to the hopes 
placed in the method. It is necessary to 
realize clearly its limitations, if the method 
is to valuable. 


remain Modern psychol- 


ogy attempts to separate the simplest ele- 


ments that make up the complexes of con- 


sciousness, and experimentally to estab- 


lish their interaction. So far, such isola- 


tion has not been very successful, and it 
has been effective only in relatively simple 
especially such where physio- 


pre WPSSES, 


logical and psychical phenomena are con- 


nected. As far as one ¢can say to-day, 
there appears to be no way to penetrate 
more deeply into psychical processes, 
Thus fatigue, visualization, the processes 
nvolved in reading and writing, have been 


successfully analyzed, while beyond this 


+ 


no results have as yet been attained. [1 


seems, ¢.g., unthinkable to find the psycho- 
logical foundation for the teaching of his- 
tory. 
It is true, experimental pedagogy does 
not claim to be 
but that 


and statisties. 


exclusively experimental, 
it also makes use of observation 
But here it has failed even 
more signally, especially in its question- 
naires to be filled out by the pupils them- 
selves. 


sized the fact that the youthful student 


Foerster has very justly empha- 


never answers the questions in a reliable 
manner. He sums up his observations in 
the incisive criticism: true science has no 
the effectiveness of its 


Still less has psychology given 


illusions about 


methods. 
us an insight into the processes of will and 
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Hence psychological pedagogy 
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the pupils. 
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position. 
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the different strata of the population. It 
may be urged that the few years thus 
spent are not very effective. But this is 
no argument against it; on the contrary, 
the logieal consequence is the demand for 
a considerable extension of the principle. 

Since the commencement of the present 
century the demand for unity in eduea- 
tion has steadily grown in strength. This 
growth is historically necessary. The mul- 
tiplicity of institutions expressed the ideal 
of the bureaucratic state and divided the 
population into rulers and subjects. Demo- 
eratie self-government demands a unified 
and common education, which will do away 
with class contrasts and conflicts. This 
then is the idea that must dominate the 
development of German education, and 
necessitates for its realization a compre- 
hensive and a very detailed labor of or- 
ganization. It must be urged, however, 
that such a unity ean not be simply de- 
ereed. Least of all must it be interpreted 
as meaning a single, sharply defined, type 
of school, with an inflexible course of 
studies. It ean only be realized in a sys- 
tem of several types which find their e¢om- 
mon unity in the harmony of spirit and in 
an organization that bridges the contrasts 
among the different schools and makes easy 
the transition from one to the other. Not 
uniformity, with a uniform examination 
system, but diversity corresponding to the 
diverse demands of diverse vocations, al! 
directed by the same guiding principle, 
must be the aim. At the same time, the 
school system must pay due regard to the 
individuality of the pupil, both in the 
kind and in the degree of his talent. 
Talent shall find its path smoothed regard- 
less of the accidents of birth and wealth. 
For some years before the Great War, and 
during it, this has been the topic of a most 
animated discussion. And it was precisely 
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during the war that most promising begin- 
nings for the realization of the demand 
have been made. 

The two ideas, unity and recognition of 
individuality, supplement each other. 
Only in a unified system can the individ- 
ual inclinations be directed in the right 
path at the right time, while only the dif- 
ferentiation of the diverse schools can give 
character to the direction. It is decidedly 
not the duty of the system to lead every 
one to the university. It must be recog- 
nized that there are different aims, each 
one Justified in itself, to which the pupils 
shall be guided. This, however, goes be- 
yond the limits of the school system. It is 
a social question, how the disadvantages 
of environment shall be obviated. Outside 
of the schools, institutions must be created 
that shall enable the gifted pupils to re- 
main in school, by guaranteeing to them 
an appropriate support. So far as the 
school is concerned, care ought to be taken 
not to yield to the German weakness for 
exaggerated organization. Even the most 
perfect machinery can not take account of 
the nuances of individual character. In 
the end, success must still depend, as it 
does now, upon the intuition, observation, 
and the loving interest of each teacher. 

Yet organization will have to play its 
part. Fortunately, an approach to har 
mony among the different tendencies seems 
to be near. All are agreed that only a com- 
mon foundation can make the problem 
capable of solution. All are also agreed 
that the children of all strata must be pub- 
liely educated beyond the former age limit 
of fifteen years. The chief point of differ- 
ence is the question when common educa- 
tion shall cease and specialization com- 
mence. Natorp and Tews wish to extend 
the common time to the end of the twelfth 
year, to be followed by another six years of 
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a common preparation for secondary edu where. It must be said that the ret 
‘ation. The former period shall be com movement of the decade before the w 
pleted by four vears of the continuation has served to direct the gaze of Germa 
school, the latter by four vears of academic educators toward the future and has p: 
preparation Practically, the solution pared the soil from which the new orie 
might advantageously follow the system in tion of our civilization in a liberal and 
troduced by Sickinger in the schools of cial direction, such as the Revolution 


Mannheim. He divides the common school ries with it, shall spring without a vi 


into three parallel groups, one of normal breaking away from the former devel 


progress, one for the intellectually or so ment. The Revolution may hasten t 
cially impeded, and a last one for the rapid reform, but there is no need for a complet 
idvancement of gifted pupils. The latter break with the past. 

o be prepared for higher education by Rupotr LEHMANN 


; 


the addition to the common curriculum of 
foreion langwuage study, and perhaps also EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


f mathematies. 

It is evident that the proposed reform THE eighteenth annual report of the G 
must influence the organization of higher Memor College at Khartoum giv 
education. It seems probable that it will sing account of progress made at t i 
favor the growth of the ‘‘Reform’’ and mene hens close Ol e Wal Durit 

both the educational and research w rk of 


} 


‘Real’’ schools as against the old **Gym oa , } 
college were much hampered by shortag« 





nasium.’’ A beginning was made in 1908 


: ; 2 staff, but the majority if the vacancies 
in the organization of higher education for now been filled. The influence of the colleg 
girls. That any one type of school has a _ jg not confined to the Sudan. Six Somali 
claim to be maintained in its peculiarity were sent there for training by the Commis 
a thought emphasized by the deerees of sioner for British Somaliland during 1919 


1901—seems to be unreasonable, for schools and the governor-general of Nigeria was 


exist, not for themselves, but for the bene- anxious to have teachers trained at the coll 


fit of the community. It ean not be in order to start a school for the Arab tribes 
doubted that the new era will produce the i” northeast Nigeria, but the project had to | 
need and the demand for a new form of abandoned on account of the disinclination ( 
education. It is quite imaginable, though, "© Younes men me peng ahcargstiniesaninat 
that freedom of election may offer a means A great development of the Scout movement 


' ee cde s taking place, and it is hoped to get all wl 
for satisfying such needs, even if it be less gp" "ie 
are under training as teachers in the college 


extended than the American prototype. . 
serve as assistant Scout masters, with a vir 


A detailed discussion can not be attempted : 
. ; ‘ : f extending the movement to outside schoo 

re > - + ~malwac . E : : 
here. But we must rid ourselves of the in Over 300 boys trained in the college worksh 


fluence of the past generations which have ... now doing skilled work for the gover 
produced inflexible types of schools, solely ment, and the college is faced with more r 


directed by the state. We shall have to quests for skilled labor than it can meet 
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Last year more than 300 old boys attended the 


prize-giving celebrations, which in- 


cluded a football 
and the old boys, a cinema performance, and 


annual 
match between the colleg 
a theatrical performance by the Gordon Col- 
lege Dramatic Society. The dramatic society 
gave performances in Arabic once a month, 
and the plays were attended by large audi- 
The 
authors were three boys of sixteen and seven- 
age. A 
the government for the use of 


The 


further extended in the college by the appoint- 


ences, and were very much appreciated. 


; 


teen years of cinema machine has 
been bought by 
the college. prefectorial system Was 
ment of three college prefects (in addition to 
dormitory and class prefects) entrusted with 
the investigation and adjudication of minor 
cases among the boys, such as quarrels and 
less serious breaches of school discipline, and 

room in the college was set apart as a prefect 
common room. The senior tutor reported that 
the prefects were extremely helpful, and car- 
ried out their duties most efficiently. 

The Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories in connection with the college have lost 
heavily through the death of Dr. Chalmers 


d Dr. William Beam. 


papers on tropical disease were written by Dr. 


A large number of 


Chalmers and published by the research de- 
partment of the college in the year preceding 
his death. 
required, with additional staff. 
if making traverses in connection with water 


Many more field laboratories are 
In the course 


supply a discovery was made by the geological 
statf of the college of a quarry of high calcium 
limestone of immense importance for the Nile 
dams. 
Dr. Reisner led to the discovery of the tombs 
of the Ethiopian dynasty of Egyptian kings, 
with the 


The archeological work undertaken by 


who held diplomatic intercourse 
rulers of Nineveh, and were hitherto believed 


to have lived not in the Sudan, but in Egypt. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE PENNSYL 
VANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION’ 

Ox Wednesday night, December 29, 1920, 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 


tion by an almost unanimous vote of members 


1 From a statement prepared for the Pennsyl- 
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vania School Journa by Professor W. G. Cham 
present adopted the new constitution which 


a committee under the 
of Superintendent Dodd, of 


Allentown, after 


had been presented by 
chairmanship 


Investigation 


two years of 


and organization. The new constitution rep 


resents the best thought an 


experience in other states in regard to te " 


ers organizations. Several amendme ts 


minor importance were presented from th 


floor and accepted, but the e mstitution as pre 
sented by the committee was not 
any essential respect. 
The members of the committee on the con 
the organization e1 


stitution wished to put 


tire ly in the hands of the classroom teachers 
of the state, and to prescribe such objects and 
most effective 


and the schools 


functions as would make it 


the service of the teachers 
With this purpose in mind, the following fea 
tures were incorporated: 

1. Local branches of the association. Every 
teachers’ institute in the state becomes a lo 
cal branch of the P. S. E. A. 

Zz. Delegate Each local 


delegate to 


representation. 
branch is entitled to at least on 
the association. Th 
entitled to one 


hundred 


the central meeting of 


larger institute districts are 


delegate for each one teachers or 
maj wr fraction thereof. 
3. A house of delegates. All 


ness of the association is to be transacted by 


of the busi 


the house of delegates composed of the dele 
gates elected by the local branches of the as 
sociation. 

4. Local 


number of 


Any 


combine to 


educational conventions. 


local branches may 


form a convention district if the aggregate 
1 
} 


reaches at least one thousand 
This 
mitted to hold educational conventions in t 


S. E. A. 


secretary. An executive 


membership 


members. convention district is per 


| 


name of the P. 
5. An 


secretary is to be chosen for a period of six 


executive 


years, and serve as the business manager and 


editor of the association throughout the year. 


bers, University of Pittsburgh, president of the 


association. 











6. An executive council. This « 
up of the presidents of the several de 


partments of the 


the general association, the first vice-presi 


+ 


dent of the general associa yn, and the state 


superintendent of public instruction. Phe 


1] 


executive council 


the association between the 
house of 
selection of the executive secretary, the treas- 
urer-of the association and ; 
permanent fund. 


oe 


council is authorized to establish 


state educational journal. The execu- 


an edu 


cational journal of which the executive secre 


} 


tary shall be editor, and which will be sent fre 


of the association. 


been met by ar 


of all charge to all members 
This obligation has already 
are to be completed in the 
which the P. S. E. A. 


Pe nnsylvanta school 
Educationa 


January, 1852, are 


as 
rangements which 


near future, through 


becomes the owner of the 


Journal. which wit! the Ohio 


Vonthly, of the same date, 


+ 


journals in th 


prior to the adoption of the new constitution, 


ins of a state educational association 


msiderable length. The 


the funct 


vere out ned at «e 


creat need of education to-day is the profes 


sionalization of teachers. This can be ef 


fected only through the rig professiona 


organizations representing al! of the teachers 


of the state. The membership of 


. 1 l ] > = 
tion has now passed DEVONG Dd, 


still 12,000 teachers in Pennsylvania 


association. Every member of the asso 


of the 


ciation should become a recruiting officer w 
willing to rest from his efforts until every 


but 


: : , 11 
teacher in the state is e rolled not ones 


regularly in the association. 


SURVEY OF THE NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS 


IMPROVEMENT of the administration of 


the and cities, 


better 


schools by state, counties 


better-trained teachers, and financial 


the 
public-school system of North 


schools are the most urgent 


support of 
needs of the 
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association, the president of 


transacts all the business of 
meetings of the 


delegates, and is responsible for the 


trustees of the 








XIII. No 


Carolina, according to the report issued re 
cently by the state educational commission, 


Ne hool Life. 
is the basis of a proposed school code how 
1 


and summarized in The report 


under consideration by the legislature. 
The commission was appointed by an act of 
and an 


the legislature, appropriation was 


made toward its expense. Upon invitation of 
the commission the General Education Board 
of the 


direction of 


schools of the 


Dr. 


man, and made appropriations 


made a survey State, 


under the Frank P. Bach 
amounting t 
about S18.000, 

The report suggests that the state constitu 
general 


tion be am nded so as to permit the 


assembly to create a state board of educatior 
of lay members to replace the present board 
This lay board of five 


appointed by the 


of ex officio members. 
or seven persons should be 
terms, expiring at 


governor for prolonged 


different times. It is proposed that such a 
board should appoint the state superintendent 
his salary, and authorize the 
An amend 
ment to this effect would tend not only to re 


othee 


of schools, fix 
employment of an adequate staff. 
move th 
board 


officer, in a 


trom polities but place the 


and superintendent, its executive 


correct relation to each other 


The staff proposed would inelude divisions of 


planning, teachers’ certificates, 


] 1] 
scehoothouse 


supervision, school extension work, and state 


school funds and school records. 


Nominally, North 


svstem of education, but there 


Carolina has a 


cou! 
has been much 
special legislation creating specially chartered 


districts and special tax districts. The exist- 


ing complex legislation should be replaced by 
a simple general law, the report says, pro 


viding for a county system of schools and for 
By this } 


“it school districts. hools 


Svstem sé 
of each county would be governed by a county 
board of education elected on a nonpartisan 
ballot at a general school election and author- 
ized to employ county superintendents, super 
visors and assistants. 

development of count 


Due to the slow 


number of city or. specially 


in North C 


as compared with that of 


schools, the 


chartered districts arolina is un 


usually large 
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states. These charters, the report says, differ 
from one another in important details, and 
are inadequate as guides in the development 
of modern city schools. The report recom- 
mends that a single, unified code be provided 
for use in the cities, between 20 and 30 in 

that 
; 


they should be permitted to continue as sepa- 


number, which are so cireumstanced 
rate districts. 
According to the report, “the way to get 


hold 


Their tenure must be secure, their salaries at- 


and well-trained teachers is simple. 
tractive, and appropriate teacher-training in- 
stitutions must be readily accessible.” It is 
recommended that the present salary schedule, 
which favors the unprepared teacher, should 
be altered to provide adequate pay for ade- 
quate training, and should be computed on 
an annual rather than a monthly basis; that 
teacher-training institutions in the state should 
be developed and supervised; and that 10 ad- 
established, at 
least one of which should be established in the 
immediate future. 


ditional normal schools’ be 


THE CONTROL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

AT a special meeting of the council of the 
Pennsylvania Club of New York City, called 
for the purpose of ascertaining the attitude of 
the club on the question of state control and 
future policy, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

The council of The University of Pennsylvania 
Club of New York City, after carefully consider 
ing the questions now before the university and its 
board of trustees hereby 

Resolves, That in the opinion of the council no 
proper selection of a provost can be made until a 
policy is adopted by the university respecting the 
question of state control. 

Resolves, That in the opinion of the council a 
policy should be definitely adopted that the univer- 
sity be maintained under private control and free 
from political influences inseparable from state 
control, 

That with the definite adoption of this policy 
the means of financing the needs of the university 
be taken under careful consideration by the 
trustees, and that to that end the assistance and 
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cooperation of the various bodies of the alumni be 


invited, 


Before the adoption of the resolution the re- 
port of the subcommittee on policy of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred of the Alumni of the 
University of Pennsylvania was thoroughly 
discussed and analyzed, as was the faculty re 
port. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the class of ’SS college, held at the Engineers’ 
Club on Monday afternoon, January 24, 1921, 
was passed unani 


the following resolution 


mously: 


That the class of “88 college, through its execu 


tive committee at meeting held on January 24, 


a 
1921, are unalterably opposed to the proposal that 
the University of Pennsylvania become a state in 
stitution, 

While regretting the seeming necessity of cur 
tailing the size of the university, the committee 
that the report of the 


policy of the Committee of One Hundred of the 


believe sub-committee on 
Alumni offers the only safe course to pursue, and 
therefore heartily endorse that report. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WuitMan H. Jornan, for the last twenty 
five years director of the Geneva experimental 
station, tendered his resignation to the board 
of control January 18. Dr. Jordan is a gradu 
ate of the University of Maine, class of 1875. 
He also studied at (¢ 
was connected with the first experimental sta- 
tion in the United States at Middletown. He 
was an instructor in the University of Maine 
and in Pennsylvania State College from 1580 


to 1885. 


‘ornell University and 


For eleven years he was director of 
the Maine Experiment Station. He went to 


the Geneva station in 1896 


AT a meeting in Altoona the executive coun- 
cil of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation confirmed the appointment of Dr. 
James Herbert Kelley, head of the extension 
division of the University of Pittsburgh, as the 
first 
under the new constitution. 


executive secretary of the association 
Dr. Kelley will 
edit The Pennsylvania School Journal, now in 


its sixty-ninth year, and for fifty-five years 








conducted by its 
MecCaskey 
Joun J. Mappox, principal of the 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, has een 
appointed by the boa 
superintendent of St. Lon 
James G. Harris, of 
been acting superintende: 
hools since tn ra I 
Fred H. Nickerson, has be 
permanently at a salary 
$2,200 a year more t | the maXimum paid 
Mr. Nickerson. 
GLEN W. STARKEY, deputy state superintend 
ent of Maine, has resigned to enter business. 
IT is stated in the : 
I. M. Brown, superintendent of schools at 


Indiana, has resigned, f ving charges by t 
State Board Education of irregularities 
the certification of high-school credits. 

Dr. Marcaret B. McDonatp, for more thar 
ten years ¢ cted with the faculty of th 
Pennsylvania State College School of Agr 
culture as professor of food and nutrition, has 


resigned her position : 
At the 
ay ard of 


of comparative 


February meeting of the Columbia 


trustees, M. 


Jule s ofessor 
literature in the Uni 
Dijon, France, Was appoll 
French literature at Columbia University for 
the current year 
Dr. Marcaret C 
botany at Well sley College, 


the department, has leave of 


Fercuson, professor of 
and chairman of 
absence during 
the present year and sailed for Australia and 
New Zealand on January 25 after spending 
the last six months in California, devoting 
most of her time to research work. 
Proressor Harry Ciark, of the University 
of Tennessee, has resigned to become secretary 
of Christian-education for the Baptist denom 
ination for Tennessee, with headquarters at 
Nashville. 
Jerome A. 
aminers for the New York Board of 


tion, died on February 22, at the age of fifty- 


the board of ex- 
Educa- 


O’CoNNELL, of 


three years. 
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Ropert CusHMAN Murpnuy, bird curat 
American Museum of Natural 
New York, spoke on “ Sea lions and penguins 
off Peru,” for the benefit of the Children’ 
Museum of Boston on the 
ruary the twenty-sixth. 
Pau Suorey, of the Univers 
Chicago, delivered the 
'niversity of North Car 
and 20. He 


PROFESSOR 


tures at the I 


the rre rion of rst id science, 


‘Plato and ir? gion ! 
his second “ Plato and natural theology 
and in his final lecture “ Plato and ethi 
religion.” The McNair lectures, established by 
John Calv MeNair, of the class of 1549, 


Stanford, Jr. University; He 

Van Dyke; President Arthur T. Hadley, of 
Yale; Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Hat 
President George E. Vincent, of Mir 


Dewey, of Columbia; 


of Leland 


Professor John 
Dean J. E. Woodbridge, of Colum- 


bia: the Rev. Hugh Black; Pro 


Frederick 
G. Conklin, of Princeton. 

A series of monographs has been issued by 
the Searborough which founded 
by Frank A. Vanderlip on his 


The V 


School, was 
siX years ago 
estate near New York City 
inally prepared by the director, W. M. Aikin, 


were orig 


for a series of parents’ meetings, and they may 


be obtained from him. Following are the 
titles of the 
Searborough School Aims, Some Educational 


Principles of the Scarborough School, A Vis- 


monographs already issued: 


ion of the Future, Subject-Matter and Pro- 
gram of Studies, Mental ' 


lish and The Social Studies. 


Measurement, Eng- 


IN order to stimulate study of modern eco- 


nomic problems, and particularly a study of 
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the part that money plays in these problems, 
the Francis D. Pollak Foundation for Eco- 

mie Research offers three prizes for the 
best essays submitted during 1921: a first prize 
of one thousand dollars open to everybody, 
ywhere; a second prize of five hundred dol- 
the 
and a third prize of five hun- 
An 
prize, must 
and 
(1) 


econ mic 


1) 
collerve 


lars open to undergraduates in 


United States; 
dred dollars open to high-school students. 
essay, to be considered for any 


ive not more than ten thousand words, 


must be on one of the following subjects: 
that 
‘Causes of unemployment and 


The part money plays in 
theory;” (2) 


(3) “ Conditions which determin: 


remedies ; 
how much the consumer gets for his dollar. 
The judges will be Irving Fisher, professor of 
economics, Yale Wesley +. 
Mitchell, director of the National Bureau of 
Economie Wallace B. Don 

vm, dean of the Harvard University Gradu 
Fur- 
ther information concerning the contest may 
be obtained from Dr. William T. 


University; 
Research, and 


ate School of Business Administration. 


Foster, di 


rector of the Pollak Foundation, Newton 58, 
Massachusetts. 
Witutn a few months there will be trans 


Cineinnati Teachers 


$13.000—t he 


the 
Association 


Annuity 
estate of 
This 


over 


ferred to 
and Aid 
Miss Fannie Crumpton, former teacher. 
bring the fund to 


will permanent 


$120,000, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


In 1888 the University of Bologna cele- 
brated the eight hundredth anniversary of its 
founding and took on that occasion special 
pride in referring to itself as the oldest uni- 
versity in Europe. The University of Padua 
is now preparing to celebrate its seven hun- 
dredth anniversary. As piety, all this is good. 
Padua may well refer to the fact that Gallileo 
onee adorned her faculty. But the essential 
What is Padua accom- 


question remains: 


plishing to-day ? 


Tue first institutes of the University of 
Jerusalem are to be opened in the fall of 1922. 
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The first subjects to b 


chemistry and micro-b 


iologs 


THERE were no fewer 


ments to full professorships in the 
1920, 


of Prussia in On the other hand, the 


University of Berlin alone loses thirty 
fessors by the new reti ing act which rows 
into effect on April 7. The retiring age is 68 


Tur Bulgarian Minister of Education has 
succeeded in raising Bulgarian to the rank of 
‘a first class language. Courses in Bul 


garian will be given at the University of Pari 


beginning with the next term 


A Group 


teachers in 


of socialis is j urs or school 


Belgian have requested that their 


pupils be excused from saluting the Belgian 
flag. Comment is as a unnecessary as it 
would be in the case of a man who insisted on 
butting his head against a stom wall to se 
how thick and hard-headed he actually was. 

Oskar JAEGER, long professor of political 


economy at the University of Christiania, has 


resigned to devote his entire time to spiritual 


ism, psychoanalysis and cognate diversions. 


University of Paris, according to a 


Reetor Appell, 


THE 
statement made by is facing 
deficit of 
that the budget provides for 7,500,000 francs 
as contrasted with 2,478,000 franes in 1914. 

Ar a Edu 


eation League in England a fourfold demand 


4,000,000 franes, despite the fact 


recent con fe rence of the Civie 


was made by those in charge of elementary 
education. More 
} 


schools, more schoo] atmosphe re in the homes, 


home atmosphere im the 


the introduction of the intelligence tests for 


promotion from one grade to another, and 


the widespread of the continuation school. 

Proressor R. Gaupp, the distinguished psy 
chiatrist at the University of Tiibingen, is 
heading a campaign against excessive drink- 
the The 


figures he has compiled by way of showing 


ing on part of German students. 
the number of children who starve each year 
because of the amount of cereals consumed in 
making beer are startling. 

Lund 
kronor, 


received an 


asks 


has 


Tue University of 


endowment of 90,000 and for 











, ( to he pplied t the study t religions 

i their influence n nation progress 
deca 

. : . . 

Br NSWICK 18 one of the first German inds 
to effect a complete socialization of her sel 


con erted Into a sel - oo 
17 ' 
ny other publie senoo 


Dr Dryanper, former 


\Iiy ter } been 1 de an honorarv m¢ 


_ EF pant f the Germa Nniversities 
Bonn, R ck, Heidelberg and Ha 
f d es 
DHERE been established in Denmark a 
( tra nstiftution§ Tor the examination of 
socio-economic questions. Professor Harald 


Wests rea ird, who enjoys an enviable reputa- 


tol 1 political economist, is at the head 
t it It is not without significance that the 
organ ition has decided to get its informa- 
t data and general subject matter from 


scientists. We read in this 
n: “ The 


as specialists thev have per- 


nm v ho are not 


men of science are gen- 


erally very busy; 


ps considered only a small part of the enor 


us mass of matter available; as theorists 


they may be from practical life; in 


words, they are not exactly what w 


Lycée,” M. 


; 


f science at 


Lille, said: 
France 


The 


teaching staffs are not 


is facing a crisis. new 


science in 
recruits in the merely 
their examinations in the 
but ducks of 


technicians of a 


those who failed in 


institutions the lame 


4 
higher 


such institutes as train 


second order. I recently examined r ight ecan- 


thev all failed.” 


didates: 


By a vote of 47 to 38, the French govern- 


ment has made an appropriation of 2,000,000 
“ to 


f) be paid retroactively to hose 


ines 
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school teachers of the sein re n 
ed during the war 
Pit nia leger for Sansecrit philosoy 
religion and literature has been granted 
Dr. Hanns Oecrtel, former > 
l iversit f Bask 
Cur University of Liége has —_ 


Sréran Stréransson died at Akureyri, | 
land, on January 20, in his fifty-eighth 
\side from his book cluding his * F] 
ft ind” and a text-book on botar ent 

Plants,’ hich Danish scientists rank 

s said to have done more for educatior 
nd than any other one man. It was 

f s theories that ti er who does 1 

n : s students with ¢t eount 
inworths I ] Ss ] | gy fT it the elt 
merely the clearing house of the country 


Kvuezynskti, who has 
‘cost of living in 


dav with that of pre-war time 4 has extend 


could live in 1913 at the U 
was 960 marks it is now 7,700 marks 
THE 


riven 


Association | 
Association 10, 


Swedish 


the German Teach rs’ 


000 kronor for the relief of German teach 
finding it no longer possible to make a living 
in Poland. 

Oxrorp is debating whether she s 


academic year which consists 


lengthen her 
teaching weeks 


present of only twenty-four 


While the 


the bitterest opposition by 


proposed change is meeting witl 


those firmly er 
in its 


afford to re 


neess is 
Oxford could 


quire a vast deal more real work. 


opinion that well 


Tue resignation of Jes Skovgaard from the 


University of Copenhagen will be regretted 
received 
introduction to the Danis! 
him. As the 


assistant to Professor Otto Jespersen in the 


by many American students who 


scientific 


tive ir 


language from and 


through 


English department, his services to those who 
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to him for advice were valuable and _ port from the mn \ s id t g 
given under the sun is to be t t \\ ‘ 
rid never solve the language shows that theoret cau 
é ees : e it mav be that ‘Sidered the fashionable g 
s on In response t nsistent d Democratic D : 
lc made |] the Flemis} population of N { ARATHEODORY forme 
‘ YY fey thelr vy? sel} Ie the rover! mat I ties at thre | I ersity B 
s made wide concessions. No sooner, been commissioned by the Greek governt 
have these then been made than the to estabdilsi new niversity at 1 I 
people rise up ind der nd that if Tur Universit Mu Troi 
t their children taught Frer and provide for a co e ot lectures on the 
French they should be granted the privi historv and civilization of the provinces Gs 
They state that a Belgian does not manv lost byw the i 
in constraint, that he is s ich a passion | Rash \ Q ‘ . } 
( ot libert that e ! git ilm< st he } } T eontains . ent itt Lt oy ‘ 
l / Phis is precisely what Onient Universit Washingt D. ¢ 
French-speaking Belgians said when the nos as » conferred the do 
re demanding ¢ isive schools of n Ernst Re ! lest su ng memb 
Liber = me possible thout 4 fom, » , Ltt. P { 
mise P pp Reelan ! t says t t Ame 
| book deal rs ( f Crermanyv have off red “4 I I ter at Be rl “ norm i the s 
e interesting figures by way of vindicating government that the O | 
price of school books. Thev claim that I demic standir I 5 I 
re text books hav increased Or ly four (rE AN Is TD nning t d 
lred or at most five hundred per cent. in evstem of sel fees. devending 
eggs cost 25, matches 40, potatoes 22, iber of « dren in the fai 
id 11, and thread 50 times as much as ! e of the parents guardial If « 
14. They might have added that the in ted t it reservation it v iid reduce 
se in the price of school books in France fee to a minimum in the case of ind 
such that the books for a student in th make t almost prohibitive here the 
ent sc] s 1 cost approximate] pare! sy t nd had 
Francs yeal There is this ng but ( 
JaraN is suffering from the demand on the greeing on a happy medium, though t 
t of quite a number of secondary schools, measure as a whole may not be adopter 
d ng to f h y Shoa ( to be given unl WoMEN students thie | I 
tv status. Aft r this no one can dk ny Li ipzig have been granted the grit to ft 


Japan is being occidentalized. their degree in theology. a right thert 
THE money necessary to establish a nev granted only by the University of Ber 
Danish university at Aarhus has been virtu Leipzig women graduates however 
subscribed. The largest remaining diffi permitted for the time being to “ pre 
‘ulty seems to be the determination of just ©®/¥ in missions, hospitals and prisons 

it the projected university shall teach. THE universities of Switzerland, f ng 
here is a considerable number of Danes who the example of Germany, are discussing 1 
feel that the old-fashioned university of four desirability of discontinuing e pu 
faculties, or five as is the case with Copen- of the dissertation as a requireme! 
agen, does not meet modern needs. There is doctor’s degree. It is manifest from the ton 
nother group contending with equal vigor of the conferences that have been held on the 


and some acrimony that they will withold sup- subject that the faculties do not wish to make 





Su 1 me reform but that th ire belng 
irgued into it by the students 

Ir the German languag: s unpopular 1 
t United States, it is apparently even mor 

n Ital; Restaurants have changed their 

names (Gambrinus Halle in Rome is now 
known as the Grande Birreria d'Italia). Gi 
n newspapers and Baedekers are still avail 
abie but in the umanistic gymnasiums 
German, it 1s said, is not taught at all while 
n the R and ( mercial schools the stu 
dents have the cl ce between Englis] and 
German and the great majority have elected 
the Tormer 

CGIUSTAVE (¢ professor at the University 
f Strasbourg, and lecturer at the University 
1 Amsterdam, has, it is said, definitely 
located the house in Amsterdam in which 
. 


1634. A committee con 


sisting of distinguished scholars in France 
and Holland has put the house in order as 
hee mes thre place consecrated through the 


ities in it of the great philosopher. 


THe late Dr. C. A. Mercier, a prominent 
rlisl physician who died September 1, 
for a donation of 


Uni 


professorial 


919, provided in his will for 
offered 


ment 


to London 
of a 


and scientific method.” 


£20000 “to be first 


versity for the endow 
chair of rational logie 


The 


In part 


terms on which the bequest is made read 


The 
mav be taught, not 


foundation is 
Aris- 


totle or anyone else thought about reasoning, 


purpose of this 


that students what 


and reason correctly. 


The professor is to be chosen for his 


ability to think and to reason and not 


a ‘quaintance wit} books m logic. eee He is 
not to devote more than one twelfth of his 


logic of Aristotle 


course of instruction to 


and schools, nor more than one twentvy- 


the 


logic of Hegel 


to the and the Germans. 


Subiect to these 
} 


oe 


require ments, a wide dis- 


cretion is to allowed to the lecturer.” Line 


for qualified applicants forms on the right! 
Previous to the war, any one of the eight 

thousand foreigners studying at the various 

German universities was admitted on his pass- 


From now on, however, he will be ob- 


port. 
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ged to submit his credent 8 a month | 
the opening of the semeste! to stand 
in spoken German, and a general exami! 


I 


to determine his fitness to pursue work of 


versity grade. 


three applicants has failed to pass thé 
trance test. How strict thes exan 
will be no man ean tell. It mav be 
them as it was with the pre-war degre: ; 
foreigners which the Germans eandid 
mitted was made easy. And though the 1 
manifestly grew out of the desire to pres 
the balance of the student bodv since + 
majority of foreign students at the Gert 
universities at present come from Tu 
Bulgaria, Egypt and Georgia, the princiy 
sound. If adopted long ago it would 
done an invaluable service, particular]; 
that not infrequent type of American 
imagined that he could pick up enough G 
man on the way over to follow Harnack y 
ease and Haeckel wit} pl sure About 
futile a performance as a man can engagi 
is to listen day after day to lectures on] 
fraction of which he “gets.” He does 
even learn the language in question by his m 
guided patience. Hosts of our students hay 
been accredited with studving at a foreig 
university when what they should have be 
doing was taking private lessons from a hig 
school pupil. But possibly Germany’s p 
caution is belated so far as Entente matrii 
lanfs are cones rned. 
ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD 

EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE 

NEW YorK EVENING Post 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN THE HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

To tHE Epitor or ScHoot anp Soctery 
Freedom of teaching in the high schools 
more particularly in the social sciences—is ar 
issue of vital importance, and one can be 
grateful only to Professor Snedden for cal 
ing attention to it in his interesting artic 
in a recent issue (February 12). Teachers of 


these subjects need to know precisely 


they stand on this matter, for, by 





signs, troublous times lie ahead of them. It 


s much to be desired that the topic should be 


v threshed out without delay. 


The writer desires to contribute his bit in 
the form of an emphatic dissent from certain 
Mr. Snedden’s findings which seem to de- 

f 


t ct seriously from the value 


helpful paper. Referring to the 


question as 


to what we shall mean bv “ teaching ” social 
ies he says, 

Obviously the teacher must seek to affect ‘feel 
g attitudes. 

[his is true in the nature of the ease, for 


what values consist of. 


statements do not follow: 


He must communicate by various devices his 


uimirations, dislikes, warm faiths, ingrained 


Successful teaching of 


moral principles, 


s il values necessarily means that the teacher 
shall | in advocate, a pleader, perhaps a parti 
san shall seek to shape appreciations, ideals 


sentiments, attitudes of learners towards them, 


Now in so far 


bearing 


as these statements have any 
Mr. Snedden’s 


teaching of 


upon main 


issue, that of tne controversial! 


social science, this seems to the 


matters in 
writer precisely what sound teaching is not. 
The 


the last 


teacher’s own sentiments and views are 
It is not 


This is not to 


things to come into the case. 


for this that he is a teacher. 


say that the teacher may not find it exceed 


ingly difficult to achieve a personal detach 


ment from his subject. The Freudian psy 
chology has accustomed us to the subtlety of 
But 


teacher is 


the personal equation in such matters. 
we are dealing, not with what the 


likely 


to do, but what he ought to do, with 
what pertains to his office as teacher, not as 
mortal man or private citizen. 

One of the principal reasons for the formal 
training of teachers is just the achievement of 
these difficult habits belonging to their office, 
and one of the tests of professional proficiency 
is the measure of their conscientiousness in 
such matters. From this angle a teacher has 
“arrived” when he unmistakably exhibits a 


conscience that smites him when he falls into 


pleading and partisanship. 
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of an otherwise 


The fo low ng suggest ns are fhe red for 
comparison with thos isted by M Sneddet 
is “ gulding principles 

l In ill controvers ae = , 2 ’ a 
ence, as in all science, its edited spokes 
me! investigat rs nd teachers, usu y hut 
not necessarily in the universities—constitut 
the only Tl? t we } V"¢ > ‘ 
“truth” of these sciences. Where differ : 
exist among these authorities the trut 
consists of representing these differences a 
faithfully as the minds of students l per 


mit. The teacher’s first obligation is to offer 


what he conceives to be a “cro 
of the existing tradition, or range of 
current at the moment, on thx 
tion. 
be sure, but it must be 
degree that it 


ful in the Is representative 


2. “Truth” is a matter of degree in many 


departments of knowledge, ranging from what 
is generally admitted or “established” to 
what is tentative and plausible. Sound teac] 


Ing consists in g as faithfully as 


possible 


representin 
these shades of certaints 
De The high school teacher ~ 1 | Know 


(what is obviously true) that he is not—in 





all probability a 


authority himse f: that he 


is, first ot all, a representative or the rea 
authorities. 

} That } gl sc} students re to be 
familiarized Viti rhe common tact oft i 


range ot 


opinion from the cor 


radical on all issues they 


In controversy; that 


are to have, so far as possible fair samples 
of the facts upon which these extremes of 
opinion rest; that the reasoning implicit in 


these varying positions is to be de 
with equal explicitness. 

5. That the teacher should rarely. if 
volunteer his own private 


views in controversial matters, That when 


he is asked to express ft 


; 


them as private, offering such 


designate 
grounds for them as his time permits, 
suggesting perhaps how opponents 
his facts and reasoning. 

6. The teaching of social 


troversial matters—as distinct 
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fact and principle—introduces one new fea 


ture only. Values are exy rienced as emo 
tional and esthetic responses, and these 
responses must be evoked in many cases If 


anything like insight and real 


is to result. But even these must be evoked 
impartially The teacher is to act for each 
party to the controversy as uld n honest 
idvocate who should r Ipon vivid and 
concrete presentation of those facts and situa- 
tions which, when truthfully described, would 
eall naturally upon human emotion by their 
Innerent appeal. He should never consciously 
CTH PLON the arts r rhetorical persuasion and 
the psychology of suggestion and personal 
contagion. 

The foregoing ma seem a counsel of per 

ey | t cdonhtlesse S since we are 
dealing witl guiding principles.” It 


assumption that teaching 1s a 


ditticult art. It presupposes, further, that in 


doctrination accomplishes nothing of final 
ther to society or the indiv idua " T he 


le tter 
g ] 


sense of his incapacity for 


student of poor ability 


| may 


be left with the 


meking independent judgments, rather than 


to be fitted out with a complement of bor 
rowed convictions. If all high-school stu- 
dents are too immature to make up the ir own 


impartial teaching, let them 


minds under 


await the discipline of experience and matu 


rity, with the feeling of caution 


teaching should inspire. There is an abun- 


under 
the 


dance of indoctrination in the world 


private auspices. Let it remain with 


family and the chureh and other interested 


propaganda, where it belongs. The public 
school has the higher task of enlightenment. 
We do not, however, share the easy pessimism 
that depreciates the capacities of youth for 
an approximation to the scientific temper. It 
will be time enough to accept this alternative 
when the facts have been shown to warrant it. 
By reason of the foregoing considerations 
the writer is constrained to deny the validity 
of Mr. Snedden’s final paragraph: 
social teacher often be of 


The 


minority 


science may 


groups. In these connections he is en- 
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his publ capacity, he must conforn rf) ie W 
f the majority and, so far as vert act and 
fluence is iwerned, uphold the socia 

such demoecratie aus es as y represent t 

democratically expressed Ww ll of the majority 


We should urge, on the contrary, that t 
teacher in his pub ic capacity is the servant 
of neither majorities nor mino 
gards the substance of his teaching or its 
uence, He is the servant of the tr th. The 


truth is not what public majorities or minori 


ties make it but what its qualitied representa 


tives discover it to be. The teacher therefore 
serves the public in the measure that he serves 
the truth. This is why 
fession and not a trade or government office 
merel Mr. Snedden seems to think of it as 


a species of hired propagandism. 
Percy E. 


IVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 

YALE UNIVERSITY AND DR 
GRADUATES and friends of Yale the country 
over will rejoice that the corporation of the 
choosing a 


Hadley, hi: 


realization of the 


university, in 
Arthur T. 


SU) keen a 


successor to 
dent is made its choice 
solemn r¢ 


Rowland 


Angell has been selected as Yale’s fourteent! 


with 


sponsibilities involved. Dr. James 


president, after a ten-months’ search by th 


corporation for “the ablest educational ad 


ministrator available in the United States.” 


As pointed out in these columns on April 23, 
1920, following the 


Hadley’s 


pre sick nceyv in 


f 


public announcement of 


intention to retire from 
1921, the 


the 


President 


the June, problem 


which then devolved upon corporation 


was to find as Dr. Hadley’s successor a man 
“who has the qualifications to fit him to head 


a national university.” And the corporation 


has splendidly justified the faith which the 
body of Yale alumni has reposed in its judg 
ha 

nas 


its broad-mindedness. It 
the clash of 


ment, and in 


and the 


faction 


risen above 
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s of facetious politics. No group or of the success or failure of his administra 


In its resolve to find “the strongest man in of Dr. Angell, Yak ntinue to be a great 
America for the position,” it has wisely de national university, a ver of the An 
ted from the traditional requirement that = spirit; a university whose members v 
he president of Yale must be a Yale gradu- tinue to be drawn from west and east, soutl 
ta a Yale is a national institution,” said and north, from the Pacitie seal ird as ‘ 
poration in publicly announcing that as the Atlantic. Yale is the possession 
+ had chosen Dr. Angell; and these words single city, state or section. It serves tl 
ken that the men in charge of Yale’s nation, and not a particular subdivisi 
fairs are thoroughly imbued with the spirit Although a privately endowed instit 
twentieth-century American nationalism, Yale belongs to the American people as n 
i that theirs is a national, not a sectional, as though the funds for its support came f1 
! resident Angell’s main duties, the re fore, stood so in need tT the services which a 
re ft e which fall upon the head of a great tio ul versity, such as \ e, can render tl! 
nal university. Himself a graduate of American nation. To Dr. Angell the call |! 


the University of Michigan, and former mem- come to perform a distinguished public s 


the faculties of the Universities of ice at a critical period in our his 
Chieago and Minnesota, Dr. Angell unde he takes up his new duties as President 
stands the west and its contributions to the Yale he will receive the heartiest g od 
development of American democracy. He is not alone of the graduates and un 
no less familiar with the ideals and tradi- ates of Yale, but of all nationally minded 
; of the east, and the part the east has Americans to whom the presidency of a na 
nlaved in the evolution of American national tional university is a matter of deep conc 
At Yale, Dr. Angell! will find himself Boston Evening Transcri 

e administrative head of a university which 
one of the great nationalizing forces in Yate, Harvard and Princeton have lon 
American life. Yale was a foree in the edu described emselves as “national” unive 
eational world when America was still a ies, in contradistinection to the grea ‘ 
British colony. Since the Declaration of In stitutions; but often the claim has been based 
depend nce, nearly one hundred and tifty not so muc upor in educational program 

irs ago, it has been dedicated to the service upon the geographi d bu . 

f the nation, and among its graduates are students. They have been prouder of ther 
numbered hundreds who have gained distine- functions as meeting places e selected 


n in various lines of publie endeavor. Asa vouth of the nati than as centers of dis 


tional institution, Yale has sought to break tribution for light and trut} But a univer 
down the barriers of sectionalism; to destroy sity can become truly natior only through 
the prejudices of class, race and religious service; and of this Yale, after a trying t 
creed; to quicken among its students a sense years of reconstruct 3 ; signified that ‘ 


of nationalism, and to interpret to them the is fully aware 

American spirit. The gift of Yale to her Yale is in manv respects the most frater 

sons has been a deeper and more prof und and the most self-reliant of Amer e] 
perception of the meaning of American na sities. Therefore the el , :, Imire 
tionalism. How to extend and enlarge Yale’s = stranger to her presiden sacl nge te 
servi es as a nationalizing agency W ill be Dr. the future ar d a symbo ra | cepted respotr 


Angell’s paramount problem: and his success bility. President Hadl has described D 


} 


or failure in this will be the ultimate measure Ang las “a Westerne th Easter? ck 

















a sa g which nee! the ale published ir March, 1919, issue of tl 
imnmi meeting in N« Haven on Was 4 Michigan State Teachers’ Association Qu 
ton’s Birthday, amended to in American terly Review. A later issue of 5,000 copi 
vith national ideals,” adding that they were of a four-page bulletin placed the code befo 
the same thing. It is with the expectation of thousands of teachers with the result th; 
national leadership that Yale has elected Dr many criticisms and questions were presente: 
Angell. The present draft of the code is the rk « 
That the new preside nt of Yale would find the 1921 committee and is based on the firs 
internal problems difficult to solve on his way draft of the code revised to meet certain « 
to the nationalization of the university has the constructive criticisms of teachers. It j 
been well known. Dr. Angell has as curious’ the desire of the committee that the arti 
and as cha lenging a situation to meet and to n the code be placed for teachers for inte) 
turn to advantage as ever confronted an ad pretation and discussior The Con ttex 
ministrator. The great and enduring strength Professional Ethies for 1921 is Miss Sy 
f Yale is in her undergraduate schools. Robinson, Albion; Inspector J. B. Edmons 
No Oxford or Cambridge college has a social Ann Arbor; Superintendent L. W. Fast, M 
fe more intens« ved, intellectual ideals Clemens, chairman 
more fond cherished greater power for 
moulding men, than Yale College. To weaker CODE OF PROF! wv ETHICS FOR TEA‘ 
the traditions, to sacrifice the unique useful 1. A teacher should actively aff 
win all a :n institution. would be unfortu fessional organizations of teachers and sh 1 1 
nate in the extreme. And yet if Yale is tobe ‘COM 9¢duainted with the proceedings of the stat 
natior the niveraht vith its professional ssoclat = The prineipal pr ss il orgar 
: sa au itions for iss-room teachers are the Nat 
schools, must be more than the college. The — Equeation Associa the Michigan State Teact 
Iree cosmopolitanism otf the intellect must ers Associatiol the Schoolmasters Clu 
transcend walisn ! I tter how valuable rtain yuunty and wal orgar it S S 
It must transcend | neluding it, not by di thorities sh 1 uurage active urt 
tr 1 t For we “uve hundred universi rtain of thes rganizat s by a te S 
ties with limbs brar 2 undred wavs into “. A clear lerstanding of the law of t 
extensions, summer schools, and the like, but > Seem m a teacher. S$ 
fe with the s nd the its of Yale.—N« - serupulounty kee whatever agre¢ 
York Evening Post ee Senne ee © eee te 
and nun iting in for 
1) Does the contract provide sufficie S ry 
A CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS dieate Article 3? 
FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS >) What provis s made for tern ting tl 
In the be f that there is a desire for a contract? Is this provision fa t 
brief code of et s covering the relationship teacher and board of edueat : 
between teachers and scl ithorities, the 
/ apne res lefined by the superintendent of pul 
president of the Michigan State Teachers As struction? See School Law. revision < 
sociation in March, 1918, appointed a com 1919, pp. 281. 
mittee to draft a code of professional ethics. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign 
This committee, consisting of Sunerintendent irly eontract to teach for a wage that is not 
W. W. Warner, of Sagin Inspector J. B. sufficient to cover living expenses for twel' 
Edmonson, of Ann Arb and Principal nonths According to the resolutions of th 
Sidney Mitchell, of Benton Harbor, submitted Michigan State Teachers’ Associatio1 1 Grand 
Rapids, 1920, the minimum salary for any teacl 
a report at Ann Arb r, on to th ai ld be sufficient to cover living ex om i 
fiftv-fourth meeting of the School twelve months, plus three hundred dollars for sav 
masters’ Club. This preliminary report was ngs To determine living expenses for twelv 
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EDUCATIONA RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE AND 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOI 
BOYS WHO SMOKE WITH 
WHO DO NOT 


sOD I I 

cM s ] grr S I i 
s Along f 

placed the student's ; 

‘ f ? ? ? ‘ 
Fn tha ¢ , 

ive gf te - 

smoker 1 : t 
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ol are of normal hig! 
ver twenty-one. The e] 


ker and non-smoker groups was made 


e of the boys, a smoker himself, and whol 


si } 


unprejudiced. The author has checked 
| ication and believes it is entirely correct 
S. R. Powers 
DIRECTOR OF THE T 
UNIVERSITY OF 


FAYETTEVILI 








